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taken in this concrete sense, and recognized as involving the happiness 
of the universe as a whole, and not our own happiness apart from this, 
but as included in it." For Green, " The unity which is given to feeling 
in self-consciousness alters the character of desire completely. In the 
animal state desire is for immediate pleasant feeling. In the human 
state, on the other hand, desire is for objects. In the attainment of 
these objects it is thought that a certain self-satisfaction will be found. 
But the objects are not desired — or at least the chief incentive in any 
desire is not for any enjoyable feeling tone that attends the attainment 
of the object." Green thinks it impossible that pleasure could be the 
principal aim of a self-conscious being. Nietzsche regards the " will 
for power " as the only final value, and he holds that this furnishes the 
motive to action. Pleasure and pain accompany action, but are never 
the motives for it, nor the ends. 

VII. The conclusion states that neither of Kant's problems has been 
wholly solved, though each of the philosophers discussed has contributed 
somewhat toward the solution of one or the other. 

Dr. Wright's treatise is too full of material to be adequately reviewed 
in a few pages, and the above account does not do justice to his clearness 
and continuity. He has given a concise and careful statement of the 
growth of an ethical problem and of various proposed solutions. Though 
primarily ethical in its scope, this essay, in the attention it gives to the 
definition of pleasure, becomes a valuable contribution to the history of 
psychology as well as to the field of ethics. 

Winnebago, Wisconsin. Kate Gordon. 

The Conception of Possibility. E. F. Alfred Hoernle. International 

Journal of Ethics, Vol. XVIIL, No. 1, October, 1907. Pp. 25-43. 

When we regard alternatives in conduct as possible, we do not mean 
that if our knowledge were complete we should know before decision how 
we were going to decide. Theoretical possibility does imply incomplete- 
ness of knowledge; but possibility in volitional experience implies the 
notion of tendency or realization in the thing known. 

The theoretical assertion "glass is brittle" implies the possibility 
that glass will break. If we enumerate all the conditions required for 
the breaking of glass, we may say that glass of a given composition, under 
a certain pressure, must break. If A, then B, necessarily. But this 
necessity is only " ideal." The inexhaustible complexity of the " real " 
makes it uncertain whether A in fact exists, in any particular case. In 
particular cases we can only say that B is possible, or that it is more pos- 
sible. This assertion of possibility is a confession of ignorance, an 
ignorance not to be eliminated. 

The concept of the future also implies, however, possibility of another 
stamp. Suppose all the conditions, A, to be present. B then is not 
actual, but possible. Its possibility and its necessity alike result from 
A. Because A is present, B is not, but is to be present. Here, says 
Mr. Hoernle, we introduce surreptitiously the dynamic concept of tend- 
ency. This "real" possibility implies not only that all the conditions, 
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A, are present which make B realizable, possible, but also that there is a 
tendency, a power, force or life in A which brings B on the scene. This 
tendency can not be included among present conditions, for if all the 
conditions of B were present, there is no reason why B should not be 
present now just as much as ever it will be. 

Determinism conceives the process of realization as a succession of 
events in which the present and real condition the future. But the fact 
that the future is future requires that all its conditions are not present. 
Hence the recognition of processes of realization forbids the assumption 
of determinism, and leaves open the question of genuine alternatives. 
This was evident as soon as we made explicit the notion of tendency 
latent in our conception of such processes. Volition is the consciousness 
of tendency; so that we may conclude that it admits the concept of pos- 
sibility both in the sense in which it is opposed to actuality, and in the 
sense in which it is opposed to determinism. 

To the argument offered by determinism that volitional tendencies 
are conditioned by character, or by self, inasmuch as the decision in any 
given case could not have been other than it was without supposing the 
self or character to have been other than it was, — to this Mr. Hoernle 
answers that the self and the character are themselves affected by the 
realization of the tendency, and are not wholly contained in the ante- 
cedent conditions of the decision. Action makes or determines the char- 
acter and the self, as truly as it is conditioned by them. The self is 
dynamic, tendential. 

Granting that the genuineness of alternatives is thus far problemat- 
ical, only, and an open question, Mr. Hoernle then brings into the field 
the testimony of consciousness, both at the moment of consciousness and 
in the sense of self-reproach. He maintains that there is now no reason 
to regard this testimony as illusory. He also notes that self-reproach 
suggests the position that the good was possible, even where it has not 
been realized, though here, at least, the presence of alternatives is due 
to the groundless, irrational character of evil. 

Does not Mr. Hoernl6 neglect in this argument the consideration that 
necessity and the denial of genuine alternatives lurk in the conception of 
tendency as possessing a direction which can not be changed except 
through an external cause? This consideration applies to motion in 
space, without apparent contradiction. It is what is really meant in the 
appeal to self-determinism. The self is conceived as having not only 
present existence, but direction, through which the process of realization 
is determined. This concept of inertia may be strictly applicable only 
to motion in space; but that this is so has not been shown, I believe. 
We speak of mental inertia, whether of stability or of change. 

Percy Hughes. 
Lehigh University. 



